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PROGRAM 


of the 

Annual Meeting 
of the 

MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
at the 
Archibald Church Library of Northwestern University 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 19th, 20th, 21st 

1933 


Monday, June 19th 
9:00 A. M. 
Registration 
10:00 A. M. 


Address of Welcome — Dr. Arthur D. Black, Dean, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School 
Address of Welcome — Dr. Isaac Abt, Vice-President, Chicago, Illinois. 


President’s Address — Dr. Walter R. Steiner, Hartford, Conn. “The 
Book and the Man, or Beaumont and his Physiology of Digestion.” 


Business Meeting 
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12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon 


2:00 P. M. 
Unfinished Business and Election of Officers 


Report of the Committee on German Periodicals — Mrs. Eileen R. Cun- 
ningham, Librarian, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine. 


7:00 P. M. 
Annual Dinner 


Drake Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Morris Fishbein 
“Medical and Dental Bookplates.” Illustrated. 


Tuesday, June 20th 
9:00 A. M. 


Indexes to Medical Literature and Allied Sciences — Miss Janet Doe, 
Assistant Librarian, New York Academy of Medicine. 


1:00 P. M. 
Luncheon 


2:00 P. M. 


Plan of Fourth Series of Index Catalogue of the Army Medical Library — 
Major Edgar Erskine Hume, M. C., U. S. A., Librarian. 


A Century of Progress in Medical Libraries — Dr. Irving S. Cutter, 
Dean, Northwestern University Medical School. 


3:30 P. M. 


Tour of Chicago, followed by Tea at Ida Noyes Hall at the University 
of Chicago. 


Wednesday, June 21st 
9:00 A. M. 


Inspection of the Archibald Church Library and of the William Bebb 
Library and Museum. 


9:45 A. M. 


Union Catalogue of Medical Libraries of Chicago, sponsored by Institute 

of Medicine of Chicago. Dr. Otto Kampmeier, Chairman of Committee. 

Medical Exhibits at A Century of Progress Dr. Eben James Carey. 

Busses to Century of Progress. Visit to Burnham Park and Tour of the 
Medical Exhibits in the Hall of Science. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 
Tuesday Morning, June 20, 1933 


MEDICAL SOCIETY LIBRARIES 
Leader — Miss Lily C. Hanvey, Librarian, St. Louis Medical Society 
Library, St. Louis. 
Society Bulletins; Society Clerical Work — Miss Helen H. Norris, Li- 
brarian, Hennepin County Medical Library. 
Collecting Duplicates; Donations Acceptance System — Miss Mary Louise 
Marshall, Librarian in Charge of Orleans Parish Medical Society Library. 
Reference Service — Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Librarian, Barlow Medical Li- 
brary Association. 


Periodicals Contributed by Members — Mrs. Rosa M. Hibbard, Librarian, 
Jackson County Medical Society Library. 


Library Hours; Open to Public; Fining System — Miss Isabelle T. An- 
derson, Librarian, Ramsey County Medical Library. 


Delivery Service — Mr. J. C. Harding, Librarian, Cleveland Medical 
Library Association. 


Informal Discussion; Proportioning budget; Reprints; Reviewing Books. 


LARGE LIBRARIES 
Leader — Charles Frankenberger, Librarian, Medical Society of County 
of Kings, Brooklyn. 

Cataloguing — Methods and Costs, Binding, Style and Costs. Discus- 
sion opened by James F. Ballard, Director, Boston Medical Library. 
The Reprint Collection — Arrangement Without Cataloguing. Discus- 
sion opened (in writing) by Dr. Archibald Malloch, Librarian, New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

Package Library — Arrangement of Material, Usefulness and How Serv- 
iced. Discussion opened by Miss Harriet Wilson, Reference Librarian, 
American Medical Association, Chicago. 

Reference Work — What Service Shall the Staff Render our Clientele. 


Discussion opened (in writing) by Miss Louise Ophiils, Librarian, Lane 
Medical Library, San Francisco. 
Inter-Library Loans — Their Limitations and Administration. — Mutila- 
tion and Stealing of Publications — What can be done to Control? Dis- 
cussion opened by Miss Salmonsen — Librarian in Charge of Medical 
Department of the John Crerar Library. 


Other Topics Will Be Discussed if Time Permits. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


Leader — Miss Louise Sias, Librarian, Pediatric Foundation of Children’s 
Hospital, Cincinnati. 
Relation of the Hospital Library to the Medical Record Room — Miss 
Marguerite Simmons, Ravenswood Hospital, Chicago. 
Some Problems of Circulation — Miss Frieda Pliefke, Librarian, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
Some Principals for the Selection of Reference Tools, Books and Periodi- 


cals for the Hospital Library — Miss Edith M. Spicer, Christ Hospital, 
Cincinnati. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Leader — Elizabeth Runge, Librarian, University of Texas, Medical De- 
partment. 


Inter-Library Loans — Mrs. Theresa Beckman, Librarian, Marquette Uni- 
versity, School of Medicine and Dentistry. 
Stack Privileges — Mrs. Ethel A. Washburn, Librarian, St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 
Arrangement of Periodical Files — Mr. W. S. Wallace, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
Reference Work — Miss Mary V. Provence, Dallas Texas. 

Gifts — Miss Florence McRae, Librarian, Medical College of Virginia. 
Informal Discussion if time permits — Exhibits and Anniversaries. 
Reserve Books Car — Cataloguing Reprints and Portraits. 

If necessary arrangements may be made for the holding of adjourned 
meetings of any of the Round Table Conferences on Tuesday evening, 
rooms will be arranged for an evening session if any group is sufficiently 
interested. 

PROGRAM 
Dental Library Round Table, Northwestern University Dental School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tuesday Morning, June 20, 1933 
Leader — Mrs. Madelene Marshall, Librarian, William Bebb Library, 
Northwestern University Dental School. 
9:00 - 9:10 A. M. 
Meeting and Greeting. 
9:10 - 9:30 
Reference Problems of the Dental Librarian — Dr. George B. Denton, 


Professor of Technical Composition, Northwestern University Dental 
School. 
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XUM 


9:30 - 9:50 


Questions and Discussion. 


9:50 - 10:10 


Package Library Service of the American Dental Association Library — 
Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt, Librarian, American Dental Association. 


10:10 - 10:30 


Questions and Discussion. 


10:30 - 10:50 


A New Dental Bibliography Arranged to Indicate Where Books May 

Be Found — Paper by Dr. B. W. Weinberger, Librarian, First District 

Dental Society of the State of New York, Academy of Medicine. To 

be read by Mrs. Marcia Buchanan, Library Assistant, Medical Library 
University of Illinois. 


10:50 - 11:10 


Questions and Discussion. 


11:10 - 11:30 
An Effort to Devise a Dental Curriculum — Dr. L. E. Blauch, Executive 
Secretary, Survey of the Dental Curriculum, American Association of 
Dental Schools. 
11:30 - 11:40 


Questions and Discussion. 


11:40 - 12:00 M. 


General Discussion of Dental Library Practice — Chairman, Mrs. Made- 
lene Marshall, Librarian, Northwestern University Dental School. 
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CHICAGO HIGHLIGHTS 
By Judith Wallen Hunt 


A panoramic view of Chicago from any vantage point in Grant Park 
invariably inspires commendation. To the east is Lake Michigan with its 
myriad moods, placidly mirroring fleecy clouds, or relentlessly lashing the 
shoreline with its breakers. Always different, always interesting, always 
beautiful is nature’s gift to this metropolis. On this expanse of inland sea, 
argosies of commerce bring material wealth to Chicago’s harbours. Sailboats, 
pleasure yachts and other craft bring recreation and amusement, Mile after 
mile of beach make aquatic sports an attractive diversion. Cool breezes 
sweep over the water and bring relief from the heat of the summer. And 
so, in manifold and diverse ways, Lake Michigan is a godsend, “a beautiful 
element in the birthright of the people.” 


To the west and north citadels of commerce project into the clouds. 
On clear days the jagged outlines of these buildings trace a skyline impres- 
sive and unique. Enveloped in cloud and mist, towers become evanescent 
and mysterious gray sentinels along the way. Down below is the boulevard 
with its burden of traffic rushing in opposite directions, with its noise, with 
its babel of people. Northward bound traffic crosses the double-decked 
boulevard bridge, one of the busiest bridges in the world, and is lost from 
view by a slight bend in the highway. Of this view Chicago is proud. These 
towers are products of her imagination,wrought by her hands and by the 
sweat of her brow. 


To the south lies Burnham Park, land of promise. Land made by men 
and machines, muscle and steam will be the setting of the Century of Prog- 
ress. Here Chicago will boldly relate the epic of man’s scientific and indus- 
trial achievements during the last ten decades. This exposition will not be 
just another facsimile of previous fairs, displaying miles of finished prod- 
ucts, but an exposé of discoveries and inventions, their resultant applica- 
tions to industry, giving man greater mastery of nature, spurring him 
onward to even greater efforts and accomplishments. Consider the bell boy 
of the occasion. Giant Arcturus two hundred and forty trillion miles away 
will throw the switch and thus officially open the science exhibits. Light 
which left this star in 1893 during the World’s Columbian Exposition 
traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles per second will reach Chicago in 
1933 just in time to participate in the city’s Centenary. What a spectacle: 
Man reaching out into the void beyond our solar system successfully grasp- 
ing at a star. 


There is work yet unfinished in Burnham Park. Many buildings are 
already completed, others are on the way. Bold departures from the conven- 
tional in architecture, these buildings will command attention. They are 
different. Design and function, economy and beauty, ease of construction 
and salvage value are all factors that have been considered and harmonized. 
Here you will find a roof of cornstalks, outside walls of cement boards, 
inner sheathing of plaster board sandwiching a mixture of asphalt and wood 
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fibers. Such materials provide insulation equivalent to a thirteen inch brick 
wall and reduce costs by more than fifty percent. The last word in modern 
creative ingenuity, and close by is a study in contrasts: The Golden Temple 
of Jehol. At once the visitor is transplanted from 20th century Chicago to 
18th century China. This Lama temple was brought to Chicago in 28,000 
pieces. With its double decked roof of copper shingles covered with pure 
gold leaf glittering in the sun, it dazzles with its splendor. 


And as Chicago contemplates the present with pride, the future with 
confidence, yet another picture comes to mind. An older picture this, and 
oh, how different—the city of a hundred years ago. Can it really be the 
same? 


Yes, the Lake is there and the river and the gulls are silently circling 
over the water. On either side of the marshy banks are stretches of flat 
prairie, and on the horizon the timber groves of Blue Island and the Des 
Plaines. Only a few trees are on the plain, a few log cabins, some Indian 
tepees in the distance and an occasional corn field. August 10th, 1833, 
when Chicago was incorporated as a town it had 43 houses and less than 
200 inhabitants. But it was growing rapidly. Most any night there would 
be camp fires around the edge of the village where the covered wagons and 
ox-carts parked. The Sauganash Tavern was ever a busy place. Its genial 
happy-go-lucky host, Mark Beaubien, gossiped, sang and scratched his fiddle 
and generously contributed twenty-three children to the struggling com- 
munity. By day there was constant sound of axe and saw and hammer. 
By night there would be sounds of merry-making, on occasion rudely in- 
terrupted by the report that a bear had been seen, or that wolves were 
howling in a not very distant grove. And the whole village with its dogs 
would take up the chase. Then too, there was continuous alertness for In- 
dians who were still ominously hovering in the background. Just the year 
before Black Hawk had crossed the river with his men and had attacked 
the little settlement, killing, scalping and burning. Terrorized, people 
flocked into Fort Dearborn. But heads that were saved from the tomahawk 
later sank lifeless before another foe. Cholera brought from the east took 
a heavy toll. A huge pit was dug at Lake and Wabash Avenue and swallowed 
the victims of the dread disease. Discouraged? With land at $1.25 an acre! 
No! A thousand times no! 


Such was Chicago a century ago. To some it was only a mudhole, flat 
filthy, uninteresting and drab. To others it was a Land of Opportunity. 


Now we leave Chicago’s past and descend into her streets to scrutinize 
more closely her present. Say we start on the south side and go north. On 
the Midway Plaisance a group of Gray Towers come to view, beautiful 
architectural achievements. Some of the buildings of the University of Chi- 
cago are ivy covered and give an impression of venerable age. Compared 
with our eastern universities, however, this institution is quite young. But 
it has progressed fast and has on its roster three Nobel Prize winners: 
Michaelson, Millikan and Compton. A fourth, Alexis Carrel who won the 
prize in medicine, was formerly on the Chicago faculty. Other scholars of 
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international repute, Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, Forest Ray Moulton, 
Howard Taylor Ricketts, John M. Coulter, Jacques Loeb, C. O. Whitman, 
Aleksandr Maksimov, Albion W. Small, Eliakim H. Moore, Floyd R. Mech- 
am and many others add to its renown. 

Three distinguished newcomers to this growing Gothic group are the 
Chapel, the Oriental Museum and International House. Each merits a de- 
scription. The massive tower of the Chapel dominates the University build- 
ings. With its sturdy buttresses, soaring arches and majestic tower, it is a 
picture of lasting beauty carved in age old stone. Above the south door 
stands a heroic figure of the Archangel Michael. In full armor, sword in 
hand he guards the entrance. Shields with the arms of nine privately en- 
dowed American Universities are aligned above the archway. Inside is the 
beautiful vaulted ceiling. Panels with medallions depicting various natural 
objects—pictures of the things in nature which have revealed God to man— 
add color to the interior. At the chancel end is the large organ effectively 
framed by oak carvings—carvings made by the men from Oberammergau. 
And in the belfry is the voice of the chapel, the Carillon. Second largest in 
the world, this carillon consists of seventy-two bells. The largest bell weighs 
eighteen and a half tons and the smallest weighs ten and a half pounds. 
“On this carillon it is possible to produce volume of ethereal softness or to 
increase it until the sky above and the earth under foot seem to tremble 
with its reverberation.” 

Symbolic of its raison d’étre there is sculptured above the doorway of 
the Oriental Institute a scene depicting the gradual transition of civilization 
from East to West. Inside the story is retold in greater detail. Five lofty 
halls portray a changing past. In the Egyptian Hall the first alcove displays 
implements, pottery and vessels ranging in date from the earliest Stone 
Age to about 3000 years B. C. Alcove by alcove relics of civilization from 
the dawn of history to the first millenium of the Christian Era trace 
chronologically human development. At the east end of the Egyptian Hall 
is King Sargon’s Winged Bull said to be one of the two on guard at the 
King’s Palace which in splendor and magnificance equaled some of the 
largest temples of the Egyptian Pharoahs. The great bull is sixteen feet 
high, is carved from a single block of stone and weighs forty tons. Relief 
sculptures and other objects from Sargons Palace are shown in the alcoves of 
the Assyrian Hall. 

The Archway into the Assyro-Babylonian Hall is copied after the style 
of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon. The lions on either side are originals, but 
the remainder of the design was prepared in the institute workshops. The 
Persian-Moslem Hall and Hittie & Palestinian Hall likewise contribute 
priceless memorials of man’s past. 

Archeological research has now definitely established the Near East as 
the scene of human social evolution. From man’s perspective, the greatest 
historical achievement is the Rise of Man. Piece by piece this evolution 
is made convincingly manifest by evidence gathered from the region 
around the eastern end of the Mediterranean. The Institute has twelve field 
expeditions operating in the Near East salvaging the debris of older civili- 
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zations. Findings are interpreted, and fitted into their proper niche. And 
so the ancient world projects itself into the present. 


International House, last newcomer to the group, is a massive stone 
structure with many setbacks. Dedicated to the promotion of fellowship 
among students of every nationality, race, color and sex who are studying 
in Chicago and vicinity, it provides them a home exemplifying the highest 
type of American culture. On the main floor facing the Midway is a spacious 
and comfortable lounge. Walnut walls form a pleasing background for the 
Queen Anne furnishings. Subdued lighting adds a charming informality 
to the hospitable room. Adjoining is a small library with books of interest 
to the residents. Down the hallway is the dining room and the coffee shop 
which opens onto the flagstoned court yard. The Assembly room at the 
opposite end is used for lectures, dances, musical and theatrical productions. 
Weekly showings of the best of foreign talking pictures have enjoyed a 
good attendance. Dormitory rooms elsewhere provide living quarters for 
over 500 students. Truly, International House with its doors open to all 
races and creeds dispenses a gracious hospitality to foreign students in the 
community. 


Now we leave Gray Towers and go to Jackson Park. Here in a verdant 
setting is the Museum of Science and Industry. Inspired by the Deutches 
Museum in Munich, it will exhibit industrial and engineerng progress. It 
will house many animated displays and the public will be invited to press 
the button or push the lever which will set the wheels in motion. That 
history is made in the laboratory and workshop as well as on the battlefield 
will be effectively and dramatically demonstrated. Step by step, from the 
Indian travois to the most up to date titans of rail and air—transcontinental 
carriers de luxe—the story of transportation will evolve. So also will be 
illustrated the progressive stages which have given us the motion picture, 
the radio and television. Similarly in other and devious ways our technical 
heritage will pass in vew. 


Some visitors will recognize the Museum of Science and Industry, 
premier and only industrial museum in the United States, as the Palace of 
Fine Arts, classical masterpiece of the Columbian Exposition. 


Chicago’s citizenry have made many notable contributions to industrial 
progress. At this point it is quite fitting to enumerate the most outstanding. 
First to mind come Cyrus Hall McCormick’s inventions of grain harvest- 
ing machinery. In recognition of his services to humanity McCormick 
was elected corresponding member of the French Academy of Sciences 
“as having done more for the cause of agriculture than any other living 
man.” H. A. Pitts contributed the threshing machine. Travel comfort 
has been greatly augmented by the invention of the sleeping car by 
George Pullman. G. B. Armstrong who founded the railway mail service 
of the United States is worthy of mention. The development of the re- 
frigerator car by Gustavus Swift has made possible proper preservation 
of meat and other perishables in transit. Because of his part in making 
the dressed beef trade a year round business, he is considered a true pioneer 
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in the packing industry. Modern steel construction was made practicable 
by work done by William LeBaron Jenney, father of the skyscraper. Wil- 
liam Holabird also made notable contributions to architectural engineering. 
In 1888 he designed the first office building in the world which utilized the 
principles of skeleton construction throughout its facades. He also intro- 
duced the multiple deep basement. Octave Chanute, one of the greatest 
pioneers in the engineering problems of flight, did some of his fundamental 
work in Chicago and vicinity and thus helped pave the way for the Wright 
Brothers. 


From the Museum we go north to Burnham Park. Here on a strip of 
land reclaimed from Lake Michigan, will be staged a grand spectacle: A 
Century of Progress. From 12th Place to 39th Street amidst a setting of 
green trees, lagoons, flower gardens and fountains will be displayed creations 
of the 20th century and their progenitors. Space does not permit a detailed 
description of the thousand and one exhibits of this kaleidoscopic panorama. 
Only one or two highlights. Take the Oriental village for example. It will 
be an amalgamation of scenes from Bagdad, Jerusalem, Cairo and Constan- 
tinople. Mosques, minarets, arches, narrow passageways with occasional cof- 
fee shops will transport the visitor abruptly to the land of the rising sun. 
Attendants will assist the visitor if he wishes to ride a camel or a donkey 
through the streets. If on foot he will rub shoulders with fakirs, vendors, 
craftsmen and other folk in native costume. Here is a promise: “Egyptian 
dancing girls, Moorish jugglers, African snake charmers, Arabian horsemen, 
Persian magicians, Turkish wrestlers, camels, donkeys, five-foot cobras and 
educated baboons” will all be present to add to the entertainment and amuse- 
ment of the occasion. 


“The House of Tomorrow” will constitute one of the most interesting 
exhibits of the entire Exposition. Here you have science and art in the role 
of a home maker. And what a home! No basement, no walls, no windows. 
Made entirely of glass and steel this twelve sided house will provide all con- 
ceivable conveniences and comforts. On the first floor will be the airplane 
hangar, garage, laundry, air conditioning equipment, etc., etc. Tell a door 
to open, and it will open; tell it to close, and it will close. And when the 
door bell rings you need not wonder if it is that persistent collector press- 
ing the button. An electric eye will project the features of the person on 
a small screen in the hallway. 


To some this model home may seem as absurd and impractical as did 
the first railway train, the first automobile, or the first airplane. To others 
it will be a magnificent innovation. 


On our way north we must_pause a moment at the Hall of Science. 
This structure with its rows of mighty pilons is built in the form of a U. 
Its massive arms which embrace a series of terraces extend across Lief Erick- 
son Drive down to the edge of the lagoon. The two stories and mezzanine 
are connected by ramps and the whole is dominated by a lofty tower with 
carillon to sound the passing hours. Inside on the walls of the great hall 
are murals depicting milestones in scientific achievement. Exhibits of the 
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basic sciences will reveal many of the mysteries of nature and will make 
intelligible the interrelationship of pure and applied science to industrial 
progress. Here will be replicas of Tycho Brahe’s instruments and a model 
of his great observatory at Uraniborg. Ole Romer will be represented. He 
it was who by his measurements of the light from Jupiter upset the old 
theory that light travels at infinite speed rather than definite speed. When 
we recall that as early as 1676 Romer calculated the speed of light at 192,000 
miles per second, we marvel at his accuracy. His figure which in 1926 was 
corrected by Michaelson to approximately 186,000 miles per second shows 
a positive error of only 3.2%. The discovery of electromagnetism by Hans 
Christian Oersted together with Faraday’s discovery of electromagnetic in- 
duction will be demonstrated. Waldemar Paulsen’s telegraphone, a devise 
for recording telephonic messages when the party called is absent, will be 
exhibited together with his oscillator which made continuous radio waves 
possible. Niels Bohr’s work in the field of atomic physics will be an interest- 
ing and instructive demonstration, as will be Auguste Piccard’s gondola 
used in his ten mile ascent into the stratosphere, and William Beebe’s bathy- 
sphere used in deep sea diving. 


Living specimens, animated models and moving pictures will as far 
as possible illustrate fundamentals in the field of Biology. The cell, building 
block of animal and plant life, will have a prominent place in the exhibit. 
Work by Hooke, Schleiden, Schwann and others will be illustrated by means 
of models, transparencies and projections. 


Closely related to the Hall of Science are three other structures: the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Adler Planatarium and Astronomical 
Museum and the John G. Shedd Aquarium. 


Architecturally the Field Museum calls to mind the Erechtheum, one of 
the Temples of the Acropolis of ancient Athens. Numbered among the five 
greatest scientific museums of the world, it comprises four natural sciences: 
anthropology, botany, geology and zoology. Here is the Neanderthal man 
who roamed western Europe about 50,000 years ago. His cave and family 
group is vividly portrayed by a life-size restoration. Here also is Mesohippus 
that three-toed progenitor of the horse who roamed the highlands thirty 
million years ago. A scene from the Black Hills of South Dakota forms the 
setting for the group, because in his day Mesohippus was fairly common in 
that region. The sculptor, Frederic Blaschke, tells an interesting story about 
his three-toed charge. An old farm horse lazily grazing caught sight of 
Mesohippus. Immediately he became alert and interested. When the 
sculptor stroked the model, the horse snorted with jealousy. Then he 
rushed at his rival as though bent_on destruction, but when closer, stopped 
suddenly and ran away. The horse had recognized Mesohippus as a relative. 
Considering that this very horse habitually ignored deer and other wild and 
domestic animals that frequented the place, his quickened interest in Meso- 
hippus is certainly significant. 


Miniature models of various native villages depict lives and customs 
of their inhabitants. For example, the village life of the Menangkabau, a 
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powerful Malayan tribe which inhabits the Padang highlands of Sumatra, 
is shown in miniature. Up and down the aisles of this museum new and 
old wonders pass in view. Before leaving, perhaps mention should be made 
of the Hall which safeguards one of the world’s finest and most compre- 
hensive collections of Chinese jades. Over a thousand pieces offer to the 
earnest student a liberal education in the field of Chinese art, religion and 
symbolism. 

Educational work of this museum is not confined within its walls. It 
has about 1000 traveling exhibits which are circulated among the schools 
of Chicago and vicinity. It has a library of 95,000 volumes open to the 
public, to scentists and students. 

Unique of its kind in the United States, the Adler Planatarium and 
Astronomical Museum is east of the Field Museum on Northerly Island. 
Low and squat, the building is in form a regular dodecagon. Fixed in suc- 
cession on its exterior faces are bronze plaques of the signs of the zodiac. 
Inside the hall is canopied by a hemispherical dome on which the firmament 
passes in view. Dr. Philip Fox describes the purpose of the Planatarium thus: 
“A planatarium is a theater of the sky in which astronomy is dramatized. 
The stage is a great dome. The actors are the stars, the great galaxy, the 
planets, the Sun and Moon, the nebulae and clusters. The constellations take 
their places in the vault of the dome; the planets, Sun and Moon thread 
their complex but orderly courses among them; the Moon presents its se- 
quence of phases; the seasons follows their routine. All the motions of the 
heavenly bodies and the phenomena which result from them are presented. 
Astronomy unfolds its mystery, yet the majesty remains.” 

The John G. Shedd aquarium, last of the distinguished triumvirate, is 
an octagonal building of Georgia marble. In its rotunda is a pool with a 
small island of semi tropical luxuriance. Close inspection brings many in- 
teresting creatures to view: a snake or turtle enjoying his siesta on an old 
log, and in the pool fish swimming lazily around and around. Six exhibition 
halls radiate from the rotunda. Wall tanks along the aisles display many, 
varied and interesting specimens of the aquatic world. Queer creatures these, 
many not often seen outside of the illustrated pages of zoological journals. 


Sovereign over the entire scene along the lake front from the Travel 
and Transport Building to the Aquarium are Light and Color. As never 
before illumination plays a stellar role in this international exposition. Trans- 
cribed from the Official Book of the Fair the following paragraph approxi- 
mates a description. 

“Incandescent bulbs, and neon tubes, the former by the millions, the 
latter by the mile, will be used alone and combined to make three and one- 
half miles of the most gala and extraordinary shower of light ever displayed. 
There will be concealed lights bringing out mysteriously shaped silhouettes 
in the background and yet giving plenty of illumination on the paths, and 
festive decorations in brilliant color during the day will become banners of 
light at night. The two towers of the Skyride, each six hundred feet high 
and two thousand feet distant, will rise at opposite points on the mainland 
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and island, and appear as phantoms in the clouds, while swinging across from 
one tower to the other at a height of two hundred and fifty feet will be 
the observation cars, flashing like meteors in the sky. A multi-colored cas- 
cade of water, stretching around the entire shores of the two lagoons, two 
miles in perimeter, will give the effect, when seen from the water or the 
opposite shore, of an enchanted city floating like a cloud on a bed of light. 
The buildings themselves will be jewels set in this necklace of brilliance, and 
offer scintillating and spectacular compositions wherever the eye may rest. 
Finally, sweeping the skies and stretching out over the wide expanse of 
Lake Michigan will move the ever restless searchlights, piercing the heavens 


and proclaiming to the whole world that here one truly sees the apotheosis 
of light.” 


On the way to the Art Institute we pass Buckingham Memorial Foun- 
tain, largest fountain in the world. This scintillating creation calls to mind 
the Latona Fountains of Versailles. Three basins rise in a central pool. When 
in full play the fountain flows approximately 5,500 gallons per minute. 
Within its central basin is a geyser which throws a colonnade of water 
seventy-five feet high into the air. Eight bronze sea-horses and four minor 
fountains within the pool pour forth cascades of water and mist to the 
winds. Evenings, when varigated lights play upon its many streams and the 
pulsating mist, the fountain becomes a symphony of color and motion. 


The Art Institute of Chicago occupies a handsome Italian Renaissance 
building in Grant Park on Michigan Avenue. Carved on its outer walls 
are names of celebrated artists. Guarding the entrance are two powerful 
bronze lions executed by Edward Kemeyes. In its galleries the connoisseur 
will find many masterpieces of sculpture and painting, many fine bronzes 
and architectural casts, ceramics, glassware and furniture. Works by Botti- 
celli, Corot, ElGreco, Millet, Raffaeli, Rembrant, Rubens, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Van Dyke and many others are exhibited. The George Innes collection is 
the finest in the world. The priceless Birch-Bartlett collection contains works 
of the great modernists, works by Cezanne, Derain, Gauguin, Holder, Lhote, 
Martisse, Modligeliani, Picasse, Segonac, Seurat, Utrillo, Van Gogh and 
others. Ten galleries have been set aside for temporary showings. Here an 
average of seventy five exhibits are held annually. Sculpture from the 
classical age is represented by copies of such masterpieces as the Winged 
Victory, Venus of Melos and the Discus Thrower. 


Dedicated to the cause of education in the fine arts, this Institute 
houses the largest and most comprehensive Art School of the country. Its 
Library of over 34,000 volumes includes the Burnham Library of Architec- 
ture which contains the collection brought together by Fontaine, architect 
to Napoleon I, and the Ryerson Library which covers the fine arts and 
minor decorative arts. 


As we proceed north on Michigan Avenue towards Towertown and 
Streeterville we pass two libraries: the Chicago Public Library and the John 
Crerar Library. The Public Library has forty-four branches, thirteen sub- 
branches and two hundred and twenty-five stations. It has a total of over 
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1,750,000 volumes. Annually it lends approximately 16,000,000 volumes 
to about 700,000 readers. An enviable record of service, when we consider 
that this Library did not open its doors until three years after the Great Fire. 


In the field of science and technology the John Crerar Library ranks 
second in the United States. It is a non-circulating reference library com- 
prising the general, social, physical, natural, medical and applied sciences, 
including the fine arts, but excluding music, sculpture and painting. In 
its archives are a total of over 554,000 volumes and some 225,000 pamph- 
lets. Currently 4,345 periodicals and several times this number of serials 
and continuations are received. This Library is a depository of Congressional 
Documents, of the publications of the U. S. geological survey and of all 
Bills, Resolves and Acts of Congress since 1901. Foreign documents are also 
well represented. Parliamentary papers of Great Britain, of Canada, the 
Netherlands, Italy and Sweden together with a collection of French docu- 
ments dating from the 15th to the 18th centuries, et¢., etc. make this 
collection distinguished in its field. 


The medical department of the Library also ranks high among its 
contemporaries. Three special collections incorporated in its holdings are 
worthy of mention, namely the Senn Collection, the Surgical Library of 
Dr. Wilhelm Baum of Péttingen and the physiological library of Dr. Emil 
DuBois-Reymond of Berlin. All in all this department contains close to 
98,000 volumes. 


During the year a total of over 192,000 readers are served. A very 
liberal policy as regards inter-library loans has made the John Crerar Library 
a most valuable asset to the Middle West. But its sphere of usefulness is 
not limited to the region of the Mississippi but reaches from coast to coast. 


At this point it may be interesting to note that in number of vol- 
umes in her principal libraries, Chicago stands third among the cities of 
North America. New York City with over 7,000,000 volumes and Wash- 
ington with nearly 7,000,000 volumes are pre-eminent. 


Again we go northward on Michigan Avenue, over the bridge, past 
the beautiful Tribune Tower, to the old Water Tower with its many little 
turrets, then east to the wind swept plain of Streeterville. Here overlook- 
ing the Lake is a group of magnificent buildings dedicated to higher edu- 
cation and humanitarian service—the Alexander McKlintoc Memorial Cam- 
pus of Northwestern University. The buildings form three sides of a small 
quadrangle. On this lovely urban campus are to be found the Medical 
School, the School of Commerce, the School of Journalism and the Law 
School. Of particular interest in the Law School is Lincoln Hall, a small 
reproduction of the House of Commons. In the corridor are portraits and 
documents concerning the martyred president. Outside is an English clois- 
tered garden with a sun-dial—a pleasant place to tarry. 


Affiliated with the Law School, but under separate roof, is the Scien- 
tific Crime Detection Laboratory. It offers its services to Police Officials and 
others who desire expert analysis of the physical traces of crime. Its chem- 
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ist can readily determine whether the tell-tale red spot on a coat is mer- 
curochrome, strawberry jam or human blood. Its microscopist can tell the 
age of the culprit within about two years by examination of hairs found 
at the scene of struggle; he can determine the occupation of a suspect by 
the dust clinging to the cilia of his nostrils; he can get other valuable clues 
by inspection of the dirt clinging to the miscreant’s shoes. The fire arms 
expert can ascertain by examination of the fatal bullet what type of weapon 
was used. The psychologist by means of the Lie Detector can ferret out a 
guilty conscience. 


In 1932 a total of 288 inquiries from 26 different states were handled 
in this laboratory. Though young in years it has already an enviable record 
of public service. Its publication, the American Journal of Police Science 
now incorporated with the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology has 
subscribers all over the world. 


Dominating Northwestern’s urban campus is the Montgomery Ward 
Memorial Building, a fourteen story Gothic structure of steel, concrete and 
stone, surmounted by a stately tower which rises five more stories skyward. 
Carved on the facade are the significant words of William Harvey, “I 
profess both to learn and to teach from the fabric of nature.” The Medical 
School occupies the lower seven floors of the building. On the first floor 
is the Archibald Church Library with its spacious reading room and dis- 
play cases for rare old medical books. This fine Library has over 60,000 
bound volumes and 22,000 pamphlets. It is a distinguished depository for 
Medical Americana with particular emphasis on midwestern literature. 


The Dental School occupies the next six floors. It justly prides itself 
on having one of the finest dental libraries in the country, the William 
Bebb Library and Museum. In the field of dentistry and allied subjects it has 
a total of about 15,000 volumes and 3000 pamphlets. Currently it receives 
174 periodicals. Several valuable collections are incorporated in its holdings. 
There is the Taft collection which contains many rare items; the collection 
of Dr. Dana W. Fellows, rich in early Americana; the Trueman collection 
which among other historical volumes contains the 1549 edition of Artzney 
Buchlein. The 1530 edition of this work is the earliest dental book ever 
published. 

The Dental Hall of Fame, impressive with its exhibit of busts of the 
makers of dentistry from Fouchard to the present, forms the central aisle 
of the museum. Here in a series of small rooms opening onto the Hall are 
a variety of interesting and educational displays. In one, for instance, is a 
series of skulls illustrating comparative dental anatomy; another is devoted 
to pathological specimens; another portrays graphically the development of 
dental instruments, etc., etc. 

Northwestern University’s Medical and Dental Schools together with 
their illustrious neighbor the Passavant Hospital constitute the North Side 
Medical Center. Two other medical centers are worthy of mention. On the 
south side is the Medical school and hospital group connected with the 
University of Chicago. On the west side is the University of Illinois College 
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of Medicine and Dentistry. Here is the Quine Library with its cathedral oak 
furnishings, beamed ceiling, high windows, spacious and hospitable fireplace. 
It has a total of over 42,000 volumes, has a fine collection of medical photo- 
graphs and an excellent accumulation of manuscripts—mostly letters writ- 
ten by famous physicians. Being an integral part of a large state university 
the sphere of usefulness of this Library is not limited to its own faculty 
and students, but embraces the entire medical community. The academic 
dignity of its reading rooms is tempered by the generous and gracious bene- 
ficence of its staff. In this, the largest medical group of the city is also 
Rush Medical College, staunch midwestern pioneer in medical education, and 
Loyola University Medical School. A score of hospitals among which looms 
the immense Cook County Hospital furnish a wealth of clinical material. 


As we ponder Chicago’s medical institutions we likewise conjure up 
the men who have contributed outstanding service to the noble profession. 
Through the pages of history parade many never-to-be-forgotten names: 
Daniel Brainard, founder and head of the first medical college in Chicago; 
Nathan Smith Davis, founder of the American Medical Association and 
persistent advocate of higher standards in medical education; Francis Wil- 
liam Reilly whose health bulletins were world famous and of whom it has 
been said, “He has done more to promote Chicago’s health, cleanliness, and 
consequently happiness than any other single citizen;” William Heath By- 
ford, pioneer in the medical education of women and, in his day, foremost 
gynecologist in the Middle West; Christian Fenger, who first introduced 
antiseptic surgery into Cook County Hospital, who as a diagnostician 
was unsurpassed by any of his living contemporaries; Nicholas Senn, founder 
and first president of the Association of Military Surgeons of the National 
Guard of the United States; John Benjamin Murphy, surgical genius of 
whom the noted French surgeon LaPlace said, “Murphy died at the pinnacle 
of American surgery and has found a niche among the great surgeons of all 
time,” and last but not least Frank Billings, beloved teacher, practitioner 
and organizer who, adored in memory, will be an inspiration to medical 
youth for years to come. Chicago is truly grateful for the institutions and 
the men who have unstintingly dispensed humanitarian service throughout 
the past, whose devotion has paved the way for an even better future. 


Back to the boulevard we go, then north to Walton Place. Here we 
take another side excursion, west this time to Washington square, better 
known as Bug House Square. Here in a Spanish romanesque building is 
housed the Newberry Library, a reference library of over 473,000 books 
and pamphlets devoted to the humanities. It is a veritable treasure trove to 
the genealogist and historian. Its Ayer collection of Americana numbers 
over 40,000 volumes including 15th and 16th century editions of Colum- 
bus’ “Letter;” records of Hennepin, Champlain, Captain John Smith, Lewis 
and Clark; texts of treaties between the colonies and the Indians, etc., etc. 
Representative of early printing and engraving is the Wing collection which 
totals more than 8000 volumes of which over 300 were printed before 1500 
A. D. The Bonaparte collection of linguistics assembled by Prince Louis- 
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Lucien Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon, is here safeguarded for posterity. 
Again Chicago is fortunate in having within its metropolitan area this ex- 
cellent library with its many priceless volumes. 


From Washington Square we go back to the Boulevard once more. We 
go north past the Drake Hotel and along the Gold Coast to Lincoln Park. 
Once a cemetery this park has left only a few vestiges of its earlier func- 
tion. There is yet, for example, at the south end of the park a large boulder 
marking the resting place, not of Chicago’s most illustrious, but of its 
most colorful citizen, none other than David Kenniston. ‘““That almost im- 
mortal man is said to have been in the Boston Tea-party, and certainly 
was in the Fort Dearborn Massacre. He came out of the latter with his 
scalp, and afterwards survived a chapter of accidents: his skull was frac- 
tured by a falling tree, his collar bone was broken in another mishap, his 
legs were fractured in the premature discharge of a cannon. A horse kicked 
him in the forehead and spoiled his contour. He recovered from all this, 
was four times married, and had twenty-two children. Before he died, aged 
one hundred and fifteen years or thereabouts, he became a curiosity in a 
dime museum.” He was a character. Whether we view him with approval 
or disapproval, we must admire his undaunted spirit. 


Close by is the Chicago Historical Society housed in its new colonial 
brick building. On entering the visitor will pass through a beautiful foyer, 
an adaption from Independence Hall in Philadelphia. Major events and 
epochs in American History are exhibited in the Society’s exposition halls. 
A series of Period rooms show graphically and chronologically our history 
from the days of Columbus to the present. The great Northwest, Illinois 
and Chicago are given particular attention. Here in a series of dioramas 
are shown the Sagaunash Tavern casting its hospitable light out from many 
windows onto the barren landscape; La Salle Street as it appeared just 
prior to the Great Fire; the Great Fire itself laying waste to the city in 
1871 etc., etc. One room shows miniature models of women prominent in 
Chicago’s social history, dressed in the fashions of their day. Thus room 
after room history repeats itself before the eye. 


Access to the second story is by means of an elegant stair hall, a 
replica of the famous one in the Lee Mansion at Marblehead. Part of this 
floor is occupied by the library which comprises some 50,000 books and 
pamphlets, 50,000 manuscripts, 4,000 newspapers and periodicals and 3,000 
maps. It is gratifying to know that the priceless records of the great Mid- 
west are housed in an adequate building which incorporates accessibility 
with security. 

In the park is also the Chicago Academy of Sciences and Natural 
History Museum in which specimens of local flora and fauna are preserved 
and exhibited. A fine floral conservatory has transplanted a strange vege- 
tation from far away places and displays the colorful exuberance of a mass 
of flowers in bloom. Along numerous shaded walks and drives are many 
statues. Among them is the famous statue of Abraham Lincoln by St. 
Gaudens; the Grant Monument by Rebisso; the Signal of Peace, a solitary 
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figure of an Indian horseman carrying a flag of truce; the statue of Schiller, 
of Goethe, of Linneus and many others. But to young folk Lincoln Park 
means the Zoo. In 1868 a pair of swans were brought to the park. Their 
arrival constituted the beginnings of the Zoological Garden. Other additions 
followed until today the park has over 2,500 specimens. That is, it has 
2,500 specimens in captivity. Many times this number of free lances are 
in general circulation. An interesting story comes to mind at this point. 
In 1874 the park commissioners, anxious to enhance the wild life of the 
region, purchased thirty-seven pairs of English sparrows paying $1.50 a 
pair. These winged gamin were then set free among the trees. The venture 
was a total success, for the new environment was most favorable and the 
little fellows have been multiplying ever since. 


We have traveled along a short strip of Chicago’s shore line. We have 
seen weft in her wonderful Lake Front Development civic and educational 
structures, dignified, beautiful, invaluable endowments to posterity. Twen- 
ty-five miles of shore with yacht harbours and bathing beaches, one hun- 
dred and thirty miles of boulevard, over two hundred parks, thirty-five 
thousand acres of forest preserve and numerous golf courses have given 
Chicago a reputation as a vacation city. As we view Chicago’s cultural 
achievements and her recreational facilities we sometimes forget to pay 
tribute to Industry that has created the wealth wherewith to build. To 
the south in the steel mill district, to the west in the manufacturing and 
meat packing districts giant smoke stacks proclaim triumphantly that with- 
in their domains are created the products of capital and labor. Chicago in 
the span of a century has changed from a military outpost to the world’s 
largest young city, and if she should boast of her accomplishments we will 
listen indulgently to youth. So Chicago boasts that she is the largest rail- 
road center in the world. Within her borders are ten thousand miles of 
track; two hundred and six railroad yards with a daily standing capacity of 
210,000 cars. Freight traffic in and out of Chicago exceeds that of New York 
and St. Louis combined. Beneath the city’s business district are sixty-one miles 
of electrically operated freight tunnels connecting stations, factories, ware- 
houses, etc. Chicago’s mail order business exceeds that of any other city in 
the world. Chicago is the hub of “the world’s greatest power pool.” Over 
2,700,000 horsepower of electric generating capacity is available. Chicago 
is the world’s greatest grain, lumber and livestock market. Into her Stock 
Yards, visited by Queens, Princes and Maharajas, come 250,000 car loads 
annually. One day’s receipts require a continuous freight train seven miles 
long. Here in one year are slaughtered from ten to fifteen million head of 
livestock. The annual output of about 2,500,000,000 pounds is sufficient 
to feed the population of France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden combined. This “Great capital of an inland empire” is the largest 
center in the world for the distribution of fresh fruits, vegetables, poultry, 
cheese, butter and eggs. As a steel producing center the Chicago region is 
second only to the Pittsburgh area. 


Now we leave resounding superlatives to glance at another picture. 
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We have walked along Chicago’s proud boulevards, along her Gold Coast, 
along shaded parkways; we have seen the industrial section from a distance. 
To leave the city now would leave a wrong impression. Honesty demands 
that we peep into a few dark corners. When we do, we shall discover some 
startling contrasts. Only a short distance from the Gold Coast, almost at 
its back door, from North Avenue to the River and west of Clark street, 
is the slum. On this strip of land twenty-nine nationalities are represented. 
Many still speak their mother tongue and still cling to old world customs. 
There is here a Persian colony, a Greek colony and an Italian colony. Most 
notorious is the last often called “Little Sicily” alias “Little Hell.” It is in 
the district from Chicago Avenue north to Division Street and from Sedg- 
wick street west to the river. West Division is the principal street. Here 
is the “Garlic Opera House,” district movie. The “Little White Way” on 
Clark Street glitters with the tinsel of cheap theaters, pawn shops, second 
hand stores, cigar stores and news stands. Many strange characters parade 
the streets under bright mazdas. Here you find the black-hood, charity-girl, 
dopey, flopper, gold-digger, hawker, high-heeler, hobo, jazz-hound, pan- 
handler, squawker and throw out. A walk from the Drake Hotel to Death 
Corner may take only a few minutes, but in this interim you will have 
passed from the snug security of the Gold Coast to a jungle of human 
wreckage, from the cream of society to its dregs. Similar sections will be 
found in any large cosmopolitan city. From the visitor’s perspective the 
district is interesting but very drab. To the habitue, however, this non- 
descript region is a refuge. Here he finds others of his kind, others who 
can understand him. Here are found strong hatreds, but also strong friend- 
ships. Off the business thoroughfares is a region of homes, homes without 
conveniences, homes that are stark and unclean, but within their four walls 
is often family soliditary and happiness. When the father comes home at night 
six or seven smiling faces greet him at the door. A big pot on the stove 
sends out its fragrance of cabbage or onion. A chair is pushed forward. 
Tired from the day’s work, the man is grateful for the gesture. Truly 
“Mid pleasures and palaces there is no place like home.” 


Sandwiched between the Gold Coast and the Slum is Towertown, Chi- 
cago’s Bohemia. Here in a district of rooming houses, a kind of Latin quar- 
ter, students of art, literature and music congregate. Just as the turrets 
of the Water Tower seem queer and bizarre so this region is populated with 
strange people. A transient, anonymous, restless group flaunts the conventions 
and embraces a new freedom. High ideals, queer ideals side by side, hope and 
discouragement, hard work and lethargy, passion and apathy. It is a chaotic 
battle ground with many losers, but also a few winners. Sherwood Ander- 
son, Floyd Dell, Ben Hecht, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters and Alfred 
Kreymborg have walked the streets of Towertown. Those with a bent for 
gastronomic adventures will find in the region many interesting eating 
places. In fact anything from bouillabaise to nuts is in waiting. “‘Caviare 
to the general,” of course. 


This year Chicago celebrates her hundredth birthday. Judging from her 
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accomplishments she has worked hard and furiously, building, wrecking, 
rebuilding. She is not a city rich in traditon, rather she is rich in hope. 
Her eye is fixed on the future, not on the past. She is a city hated and 
loved. Those who have taken newspaper headlines seriously will be sur- 
prised, perhaps disappointed, to learn that out of 164 American cities, 45 
have worse homicide records than Chicago. But those who have watched 
Chicago struggle and toil to dig herself out of the mud; those who have 
seen her razed to the ground by the Great Fire; those who have seen her 
fight famine and scurvy; those that have seen her rise miraculously out 
of the debris, scarred and seared but undaunted, to start anew the work 
of building another and better city, admire her grit and courage. With 
a stout heart, brute strength and calloused hands she has labored resolutely, 
has suffered and triumphed. No one is indifferent to Chicago. Strong per- 
sonalities have staunch friends and rabid enemies. So it is with Chicago. 
Young herself, she has always had an appeal to youth. An orange moon on 
the brim of the Lake may suggest romance to anyone, but irrepressible 
youth can see romance in a Bessemer furnace, a steam turbine, or in the 
synchrony of machines in motion. Adventuresome spirits who come to Chi- 
cago this summer will have ten thousand memories to take away. No less! 
In Aladdin’s city by the Lake they will meet Harun-al Rashid, Ali Baba 
and the forty thieves! Selah! 
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IN FUN-ABULA WITH INCUNABULA 


TEN MiNuTE Appress BEFORE THE SPECIAL LispraRIES COUNCIL 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


By Emlen Wood 


It should not be necessary to define the word Incunabula to this group 
of Learned Librarians, but at a recent meeting I asked the simple question— 
What year is the last year of the century?—and even one of the newspaper 
men, whom I thought knew everything, fell down on the answer. However, 
in case some do not know, Incunabula are books printed in the Fifteenth 
Century and this does not include the year 1501. 

The collection of Incunabula of the College of Physicians is restricted 
to those of medical interest, or at least having reference to the biological 
sciences. The invention of printing was found such a boon that the old 
classics were among the first works to be printed and it is striking to note 
in any catalogue of Fifteenth Century books, that many of them are simply 
later editions of the MSS of the Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth, or even earlier 
centuries, and were not written in the XVth century at all. For instance, 
of the first five authors in our catalogue of Incunabula (arranged alphabetic- 
ally) only one lived in the XVth century and the other four lived in the XIth 
to the XIVth centuries, so books bearing their names and printed between 
1456-1500 were hardly contributions to current literature, but might be 
classed among that “sine qua non” of medical libraries, namely Reprints. 
The authors had been gathered to their fathers for several centuries. 

For example, No. 238 in our Catalogue is by Jamblichus, printed in 
Venice in 1497. But this young man lived from 300-329 A. D. and even 
if correctly listed as dying in 329, he was certainly a pretty old man to have 
gotten out his great Opus in 1497, “De Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, Chaldeorum, 
Assyriorum” etc. So perhaps it is the printer, Aldus Manutius, that de- 
serves the credit for the “Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans and As- 
syrians, and other works of Plato, Psellus, Priscianus, Marsilius, Theophrastus, 
Pythogoras Xenocrates, and Marsilius Ficinus.” Fortunately an “Index 
eorum” was advertised, and as the book is only 185 folios, perhaps it is only 
an index to these writers. 

A knowledge of Incunabula cannot be acquired in the short time I have 
been interested in them, nor can one impart much knowledge concerning 
them in 10 minutes. They have been mostly objects for collectors, as stamps 
and coins have their enthusiastic collectors, and jewelry and pet lap dogs have 
their collectors among the fair sex. Some of them are beautiful objets d’art, 
both in their illuminated initials and in their bindings, but just as beautiful 
bindings are produced today and certainly far better illustrations are so 
usual that a “beautifully illustrated book” is a commonplace. 

Let me recommend two books;—Stillwell’s “Incunabula and Ameri- 
cana,” and Lone’s “Some Noteworthy Firsts of Europe.”” My mentioning the 
first of these is evidence of my “Patience and Parsiverence,—the kind that 
won a Wife fur his Riverence,”—for Miss Stillwell writes me that she too, re- 
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grets that in listing the collections of Medical Incunabula in the United 
States, she failed to mention that of the College of Physicians. At least 
until recently, ours was the second in numbers only to the Army Medical 
Library. It consists of about 400, and of these there have been made about 
300 photostat copies, for circulation purposes. 


The 15th century respect for the writings of antiquity induced the first 
printers to issue the works of Aristotle, Vergil, Hippocrates, Galen and 
others, before they tried out the market for currently written books. As 
education was confined entirely to the upper classes and nearly all the scholar- 
ly learning of the day was among the monks and priests, many of the books 
are on religious subjects and the reconciliation of science and religion. Dr. 
Pollard is quoted as saying that it is significant that the first large book 
printed in Germany was a Bible; the first books in Italy, Latin classics, and 
the first produced for the English market, an historical romance—significant 
of the different national characteristics of the peoples of Europe. 


It must be a widespread belief that the so-called Gutenberg Bible is the 
first printed book. This gets its name from the printer Johann Gutenberg, 
of Mainz, Germany, and was printed in 1456, or rather finished in that year, 
as the job of setting type by hand was a slow and laborious task requiring 
months for completion. As Miss Miriam Lone points out, this Gutenberg 
Bible is the first printed Bible but not the first printed book. The “De octo 
partibus orationis” by Donatus, probably of 1448, was the first book printed 
with movable type; and the first dated printing was a Papal Indulgence of 
Nicholas Vth of 1454. So these two antedate Gutenberg’s Bible. So it 
should be, but all too seldom is, the contents of Incunabula that should 
interest us and what the authors wrote in those fifty years so long ago as to 
be almost impossible of visualizing. Who knows what revelations would 
be found by studying these 15th century books? Though the author be- 
longed to the next century, and not the 15th, I have read recently that a 
man invented both the steamboat and the telegraph in the 16th Century. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and some day I predict a scholar of 
medieval Latin will bring forth the description of the building of the 
Pyramids or of the Sphynx from one of the these well-known Incunabula; 
known by its author’s name, its printer, the city of publication, the date 
of issue, the Incipit, colophon, number of folios, leaves, lines, brackets, 
parentheses, etc. etc. but what it says—a complete mystery. So I am hop- 
ing to come across a scholarly inclined Incunabula enthusiast who will 
delve into the uncharted seas of our photostat copies—and reveal the secrets 
of medical practice of the Middle Ages. Dr. Arnold Klebs is engaged in 
this work to some extent, I am told, but here in Philadelphia are 300 books 
just taking up shelf space, and itching to be read. 

One of the drawbacks to reading them seems to be that they are writ- 
ten in Latin. It is a pity that the rulers of education have decreed Latin 
is a dead language. It was a very live language—the universal language 
of science—till about 100 years ago,—and so far superior to Esperanto, as to 
make its enthusiasts a joke. 

Nor should one be frightened at the Latin names of the authors. 
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They are easily translated, and frequently are deliberate attempts at 
wit and humor. For example, there are two authors named Sylvius, the 
Latin name for Wood. Had I written an Incunabulum, it would be the 
Liber Emlinis Sylvii—the book of Emlen Wood. Now Jacobus Sylvius was 
a Frenchman, named Jacques du Bois, or in American—James du Bois; and 
Franciscus Sylvius—was really Francois de la Bée of a century later. They 
are often confused, but the latter writer is accused of plagiarism. He, or 
his publisher, apparently knew his books would sell better under the nom- 
de-plume of his predecessor. 

It is useless to try to discuss individual books, authors, or printers, in 
10 minutes but a few names from our catalogue, with biographical notes 
might be of interest:— 

Michael Scotus Astrologus:—This man’s name was no more Scotus As- 
trologus than mine is Sylvius. According to a genealogically inclined 
grandfather of mine, he was Sir Michael Scott of Balweary in Fife-shire, 
Scotland, a direct ancestor of Sir Walter Scott, and of myself. Sir Michael 
was regarded as such a learned man, he was known as “the Wizard,” but 
his descendant before you, has not yet had this particular nickname applied 
to him. 

Diogenes Cynicus:—I presume was the cynical cuss that used a lantern 
instead of a flashlight, in his quest of an hombre honesti. His book is bound 
with a work of Marcus Brutus, who was so brutal to Caesar. 

Dinus de Garbo:—Grandfather of Greta, and together with John 
Hollywood, or Johannes de Sacro Busto, as his screen-name reads in Latin, 
the fore-runner of our present movie actors. 

Joint authors were these three:— 

Alexander Benedictus Paeantius,—a benedict who sang paeans of praise 
in “Observations on the Plague.” His book was bound with that of 

Alexander Benedictus Paeantius,—a benedict who sang paeans of praise 
and that of 

Arnold of Villa Nova, first professor at our local college on the 
Main Line. 

An anonymous work was 


FORMULA VIVENDI CANONICORUM 


This does not mean a formula for becoming “‘cannon-fodder, ’—we 
learned that in the War—but it is a formula for living with “Cannons to 
right of them, cannons to left of them, and boldly by batteries”—and the 
devil take the hindmost. 

Johannes Gaddesden Anglicus, author of “Rosa Anglica Practica 
Medicinae,—ab capita ad pedes” or the “Practical English Rose—from head 
to foot.” Philadelphia’s Phillip Gadsden has written on subjects of equal 
olfactory delight—as the U. G. I. and Chamber of Commerce. 

Gilles de Corbeil—for this name one is refered to Aegidius of the Mona- 
cle. Now you know in Scotand, a gillie is the man that carries His Lordship’s 
shotgun when he journeys forth to shoot a brace of partridges. Aegidius 
Monachus accidentally shot his Lordship and pocketed his monocle. 
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Matthaeus Bossus:—Matthew the boss of the dairy, who gave his name 
to the gentle milk cow, the bos bovis. 

Hieronymus Brunschwig, of pool-table fame, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. Besides being a pool and 
billiards expert, he was evidently a XVth century bootlegger, as one of his 
books was the “Distillirkunst,” or ‘“The Book of Correct Methods of Dis- 
tilling.” 

Gualterus Burlaeus:—right name—Walter Burley. 

Johannes Canonicus Anglus:—John the Anglo Saxon, a Canon of the 
Anglican Church. 


Bernardinus Carvaial, Cardinalis San Crucis:—author of the novel 
“Richard Carvel,” by Winston Churchill. 


Johann de Cuba—who started the Cuban war for Independence. 


Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla, Anglicus, Ordinus, Minor; was simply 
Bartholomew Glanville, an ordinary priest of England. 


Johannes Matthaeus de Gradibus ex Ferrariis:—He was John Matthew 
Grady of Ferrara, and though his book was published in Milan, he was un- 
doubtedly from the Emerald Isle whence all the O’Gradys and all the 
Colonels’ Ladies are one and the same,—at least after their skulls are cracked 
by shillelahs. It was his autobiography that starts—‘Johannes, Johannes, 
ficine natus’ and concludes “The pig was eat, and John was beat, and John 
ran howling down the street.” 


Josephus Gruenpeck, Med. et Astrolog. This was a medical astrologer; 
the more modern spelling is Joseph Henpeck—he was married three times. 

Guido de Cauliaco:—The great French surgeon of the 14th century, 
Guy de Chauliac; too well known to make fun of. 


Hippocrates—there is a story about him. He was as you know called 
the Father of Medicine,—one of the greatest physicians. It seems his 
brother was a prominent practitioner of Equine Medicine—the veterinarian 
of today—named Sosander. Now, Sosander is the Greek word for savior 
of men and it was suggested that the two men should exchange either their 
names or their professions and Dr. Sosander should become the physician, 
and Dr. Hippocrates should treat the horses or perhaps become Pathologist 
to the Zoo-like our own well-named Dr. Fox. 


Petrus Hispanus, postea Johannes vingesimo-primus. Papa. Postea 
means later and this man quit doctoring the physical to take on the spiritual, 
being one of the few Spaniards to become papa, or Pope. But he is not the 
Father John, of St. John Long’s Liniment fame. 


Jacobus Magnus de Parisiis, is Jacques le Grand de Paris,—the great 
Jimmy Walker, formerly of New York. 

Guilelmus Hentisberus. In English of to-day, his name would be 
William Henberry, and his “Egulas solvendi sophismata” of 1483, is the 
first mention of the story of the three eggs; of which,—“‘Two bad.” 

Benedictus de Nursia, circa 1450,—undoubtedly was the first male 
nurse—a newly-wed, who wrote on the conservation of health. 
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Nicholaus Perottus, wrote a “Cornucopia of the Latin Language.” 
Cornucopias usually hang on Christmas trees filled with candy. Can you 
imagine one filled with Latin syntax? 

Ambrosius Jung, Physicus, Augustus;—an august physician, who prac- 
ticed only during the summer. Ancestor of Professor Karl Jung of Berlin, 
thought to be the only living man that understands what Sigmund Freud is 
driving at. 

Johannes de Ketham is Johannes de Kirchheim, a German, and his 
“Fasciculus Medicinae” of 1491, is the first illustrated medical book, and 
incidentally contains the earliest pictorial representation of a physician tak- 
ing a patient’s pulse. Though Hippocrates in the 4th century B. C. must 
have felt the pulse of every patient—as he described seven different varia- 
tions of the pulse—it was not until eighteen hundred years later that this 
simple operation was illustrated in a book. 


Lotharius Diaconus Cardinalis postea Innocentius Tertius, Papa. He 
was a gay Lothario, successively Dean, Cardinal, Pope, and when he reached 
this exalted rank, he gave up trying to live up to the words of the old song, 
“The Pope, he leads a jolly life; He eats Potatoes with his knife; and once 
a year he takes a scrub, and leaves the water in the tub.” 


According to Sir William Osler, the first known piece of Medical print- 
ing is the famous Mainz Kalender for the year 1457. 


The earliest of all medical books is the “De Sermonum proprietate, ’ 
“Lectures on the Proprieties” of Rabanus Maurus. We unfortunately do 
not have this, but have another by the same author,—‘‘Opus de Universo,” 
or “The World’s Work,” printed in the same year. He was not a pot-boiler, 
he did not turn out both these works in one year, as he had been gathered 
to the Angels in the year 856 A. D. 

The first Medical Dictionary is the “Aggregator medicinis simplicibus,’ 
“An Assembling of medical simples,” by Jacobus de Dondis, printed in 1480, 
by the R printer, and as Miss Lone says, no book ever received a more appro- 
priate title. It contains a larger number of remedies for each symptom than 
has since appeared in any work. But as I have examined some of these 
early prescriptions I would not recommend consulting it for your various 
ailments. 

The first Herbal was Apuleius Barbarus, printed at Rome by Lignamine, 
about 1483. An Herbal was not a botanical treatise, but a medical book 
for people and physicians. The Latin, Apuleius Barbarus might mean 
Apuleius the Barber. Apuleius was undoubtedly a barber and a surgeon, and 
this duplicity of trades existed among the wielders of the scissors and 
scalpel till almost modern times, and still exists today among the hirsute 
surgeons, in their duplicity of shaving the stronger sex and bobbing the 
weaker. 

In 1470, Sensenschmidt and Kefer printed a most interesting item, the 
Soliloquy, or Synonyms, of Bishop Isadorus. This is the first printed book 
to contain references to Book Collectors; Isadorus writes against “Those Col- 
lectors who buy books only on account of their good condition and the 
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beauty of their bindings, afterwards keeping them in closed book-cases, 
without reading them, or letting others have any profit from the same.” 
Librarians Beware! 


As regards the invention of printing; 


About 80 different editions were printed in Holland in, or before, the 
year 1473. As they were all anonymous they are grouped together as hav- 
ing been printed by “The Printers of the Speculam,” identified by some 
bibliographers as Laurens Janszoon Coster. He is claimed to have been 
printing in Harlem as early as 1445 and to have preceded Gutenberg in the 
invention of printing. 

So the contest wages; there are those who dispute Harvey as the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood. Leonardo da Vinci, Vesalius, Cesal- 
pinus, Realdo Colombo, Fabricius ab Acquapendente, Carlo Ruini, Francisco 
de la Reyna, and Michael Servetus, burned at the stake with his famous book 
“Constitutio Restitute’—are some advanced as predecessars of William 
Harvey. As, indeed, they were; but none of them had the vision, and the 
persistent determination, to prove by experimental methods that the blood 
is pumped by the heart through the arteries and back again through the 
veins. 

So with the invention—or experimental discovery of printing. Who 
knows, but that Gutenberg,—Coster or some plain John Smith;—unearthed 
some printed works of Asia, brought back perhaps by some Crusader Knight 
in armor of glittering gold during the 12th or 13th Century, and buried 
deep in the library of a donjon keep along the Rhine. What a vista such a 
thought reveals—what a “scoop” for our newspaper friends, were one of 
this group, on a European holiday to locate a pre-Incunabulum? What 
name would be invented for it? Eohippus?—Dinosaurus?—The Missing 
Link? Picture writing is known to have been practiced by so called pre- 
historic man;—and with man’s rise in the scale of civilization, came the 
development of the art of writing. Is it likely the art of printing sprang 
full-fledged from Zeus's brow;—That is from the brain of Gutenberg? No, 
far more probably, he was the logical William Harvey who experimented 
with the Asiatic printed books, and “discovered” the circulation—not of 
the blood, but of the Classics and the light literature and the best sellers, 
and the “Daily News’ and the “Brevities,” and the ““Ballyhoos,” of today. 


The Incipit begins an Incunabulum; the Colophon ends it. The usual 
form of ending is “Cum dei summa laude”—God be praised, he’s finished. 
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FOR THE ATTENTION OF MEMBERS 


Perhaps it is not necessary to offer any comments on the results of the 
efforts of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Periodicals, however, we 
would like to call attention to the communications published in this number 
of the Bulletin. It is conclusive evidence that the publication of the articles 
has aroused a great deal of interest. In addition to the letters published, 
many requests have been received from abroad for copies of the reprint. 
Among them we might mention one each from the Librarian of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and the Secretary of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
London, England. Also, one from the University of the Witwatersrand, 
South Africa and Swets & Zeitlinger, Amsterdam, Holland. These are only 
a few of the many requests received for the reprint. 

May we call your attention to some articles which have been published. 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham: The high cost of German Medical and Scien- 
tific Periodicals. Science, 1933, 77, 409. . 


Editorial: The Journal and Medical Journalism. Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., 
1933, 100, 1136. 


Editorial: The cost of German Medical Periodicals. Canad. Med. Ass. J., 
1932, 27, 63. 


PHYSIOLOG, CHEM. INSTITUT 15. 2. 33. 
Der Universitat Tiibingen 
To the Medical Library Association, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


C.o. Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham: 

I got your letter of Jan. 11 and thank you for your reprint. Your 
question, whether I am willing to take part of your intentions, to lower 
the price of the scientific literature and to raise the value of its content, 
I can thoroughly affirm. I may be allowed to bring your attention to the 
fact that I belong to these, who have realized your tendencies already, 
before your wishes reached me. Perhaps it is known to you, that Thomas 
and myself as editors of Hoppe-Seyler, Zeitschrift fur Physiologische 
Chemie, have informed our subscribers already in July 1932, that we 
lower the price of our journal from this time by 10%. Long time before 
we tried to raise the value of the journal by permanent invitations to our 
authors to keep their communications as short as possible and to make 
them more substantial by concentration and suppression of all unneces- 
sary length. At last we have declined a great deal of papers, which did 
not correspond to our perceptions. We could establish, that just in Amer- 
ica these our intentions are acknowledged. For instance, Dr. Garrison, 
librarian in Baltimore, Welch Medical Library, has written an article 
surely known to you about the costs of the Medical Journals: ‘In respect 
of the quality of material, this journal (the B. Z.) is far inferior to 
Hoppe-Seyler’s Zeitschrift, published in four volumes (at $14.40) per 
annum, which has steadfastly a fine and noble tradition for superior 
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output, at moderate cost, to libraries and laboratory workers.” And later: 
“In the eyes of biochemists, it connotes quantity, where the Hoppe-Seyler 
Zeitschrift connotes quality.” Therefore, we believe, if also in your coun- 
try our intentions are acknowledged in this manner, we have all done, 
to correspond well legitimated wishes. 

I can tell you, that the President of the Royal Society, England, Prof. 
Sherrington, who got just the Nobel Prize, in a long letter delivered 
me the thanks of our English colleagues. The more I was surprised, that 
you directed your invitation also to myself. Evidently you do not know 
anything of our action. Therefore I add to this our manifestation of 
July, °32. 

If you agree with the above mentioned judgment you would serve 
to the good purpose of your desires more, if you would acknowledge 
our action in public. Help us to carry right through our action in inviting 
the public to support our good example by breaking off the interrup- 
tions of their subscriptions, which are done. For if this does not take 
place, but if still more go back from their subscriptions, the good pur- 
pose of our action becomes problematical and comes into danger. 

We should be thankful if you would kindly inform us whether you 
approve our action and whether you are willing to help us to go through 
with it. 

In assuring you once more, that I acknowledge the tendencies of 
your wishes with greatest pleasure. 1 am yours sincerely 


F. Knoop 
Freiberg i. B., den 15. 4. 33 
Jacobstrasse 29 
Dear Colleagues: 

I have been holding your communication of January 11, 1933, re- 
garding the high cost of German medical periodicals. I have been in 
communication with various editors and publishers of German scientific 
periodicals in this connection. The question appears to be much more 
complicated than is indicated in your communication. In order to give 
you a complete explanation and in order to attempt ways and means 
whereby a regulation of the prices of scientific journals may be accom- 
plished, I intend to call together a meeting of German publishers and 
editors at Hannover in September of this year, in connection with the 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Gesellschaft deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Aerzte. Before that time it will not be possible to arrange 
such a discussion. You must therefore be so kind as to wait until the 
end of the year for our answer to your communication. I can, however, 
assure you that you will hear from me again in regard to your communi- 
cation, as soon as opportunity permits. 

With fraternal regards, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) L. Aschoff 
(Professor Leon Aschoff, Freiburg. i. B.) 
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NOTICE 


Hotel accommodations are being rapidly exhausted because of the great 
demands of the many visitors to a Century of Progress. The Drake Hotel 
has reserved for Members of the Medical Library Association 25-30 single 
rooms with bath at $3.00 per day, and about the same number at $3.50 per 
day. Unless specific mention is made that you are attending the Medical 
Library Association meetings, higher rates will be charged. 

It is again urged that those planning to attend the meetings make 
their reservations promptly. 


The Program & Entertainment Committee 
per J.W.H. 





AHOY! ’AVE YOU SEEN OUR CAPE COD ROOM? 


Old gin bottles sans gin; old atmosphere of rollicking Puritans; old 
map on a wall telling lies; an OYSTER BAR; dark corners for love AND 
mystery; silly foolin’ stove; a companionway; a BRIDGE; a Captain; 
d’licious oysters inashell; tins of crackers; long broiled fish from the Sar- 
gasso; baskets of hard tack; ’struth s’help me; hanging lanterns that could 
swing; wet floors, heaving, shining; soups to make a pirate cry; old wind- 
jammers a serving the dissenters of Chicago that’s our CAPE COD 
Room and will you please come hungry? 





GERMAN MEDICAL PERIODICALS 


In the Buchhandlergilde-Blatt for February 12, 1933, there was re- 
printed a confidential letter sent to American librarians by a committee 
of the American Library Association. This letter was preceded by the state- 
ment a translation of which follows: 


“The following circular letter with an accompanying letter, translated 
verbatim from English, is brought to the knowledge of the German book 
trade at the request of the transmitter. 


“The transmission of the circular letter to the German book trade 
by an American state institution was accompanied by an expression of deep 
indignation over this, namely as to how the German book trade carrying 
on the distribution of German scientific literature in North America for 
decades will be injured and the existing friendly relations to the libraries 
destroyed. The transmitter points out the serious consequences which the 
American procedure must surely have on other export countries, last but 
not least upon the German book trade, not only to the detriment of the 
German book trade in all its branches but also to the detriment of the lib- 
raries themselves who are to kill off, in short, the experienced and efficient 
middle men. 


“In his indignation the American transmitter rejects any suggested 
confidences in the treatment of the circular letter and draws from the 
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required anxious secrecy of the plan few flattering conclusions for the 
parties concerned. 


“The publication of the circular letter, for the present without our 
comments, follows without shortening of the text. Names of persons, in- 
situtions and cities were omitted, for reasons understood, since these omis- 
sions would not harm the contents.” 


The Committee on German Periodicals of the American Library Asso- 
ciation issued the following statement in regard to the printing of this 
confidential letter and the comments attached thereto. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. A. COMMITTEE ON GERMAN PERIODICALS 


Customarily the printing of an anonymous letter deserves little con- 
sideration in professional circles. However, the publication in the Buch- 
handlergilde-Blatt for February 12, 1933, of a confidential letter sent to 
American librarians by the committee mentioned below, accompanied by 
critical comments from an unnamed American state institution, requires 
attention on account of the international relations involved. The publication 
of the confidential letter was requested by the transmitter and was submitted 
with a statement of the serious consequences which the American pro- 
cedure must surely have on the German bpok trade. The transmitter draws 


from the required privacy of the plan inferences not flattering to the par- 
ties concerned. 


The name of the author of the comments is not given; neither is the 
name of the American institution (eine amerikanische Staatliche Stelle). 
Until the name of the transmitter or of the institution is known there will 
be very considerable doubt in the minds of many whether a librarian was 
responsible for the comments or for publication of a confidential letter. 
Certainly it does not seem possible that any American state institution 
would express concern for the serious consequences which the American 
procedure must surely have in other export countries. 


In all the correspondence received from Dr. Ferdinand Springer of the 
house of Julius Springer no mention was made of any secrecy. The commit- 
tee of the American Library Association believed that courtesy to Dr. Spring- 
er required that his communications be not made public until the librarians, 
to whom his offer was made, could consider the matter and formulate a reply. 
The restriction of the announcement to the librarians primarily concerned 
was made a confidential matter by the American committee, not by Dr. 
Springer. The committee has no apologies to make for the confidential na- 
ture of its communications. It is obvious that American librarians have the 
right to consider among themselves any proposals in relation to the pur- 
chase of books and to regard the matter as confidential until suitable replies 
can be made to their correspondents. 


The comments in the Buchhandlergilde-Blatt in our opinion do not 
represent the views of American librarians. They certainly do not represent 
the opinions of the American Library Association or of its Book Buying 
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Committee. At the meeting held in Chicago in December no such opinions 
were expressed. The committee received 135 replies to its communications. 
Not one of them expressed opinions such as the Buchhandlergilde-Blatt at- 
tributes to an American state institution. 

We regret the ethical standards, or rather the lack of them, that per- 
mit the publication of a confidential communication with anonymous cri- 
tical comments. The committee believes that the assumptions made by the 
commentator are unjust both to Dr. Springer and to the committee, and 
can result only in making a solution of our mutual problems more difficult. 

From the printed correspondence the erroneous opinion may be drawn 
that the high prices charged for German books and periodicals exist only 
in the case of the publications of Julius Springer. It should be pointed out 
that other German publishers (not all) charge very high prices for their 
scientific publications. The complaints of American librarians are not di- 
rected solely against the publications of Julius Springer. 


H. M. Lydenberg, 


President, American Library Association 


C. L. Cannon 
Chairman, Book Buying Committee 


Charles H. Brown 
Chairman, Committee on Purchase of German Scientific Periodicals 


March 22, 1933 


IN MEMORIAM 


The members of the Medical Library Association will regret 
to know of the death of Dr. William Ophiils, dean and pro- 
fessor of Pathology, Stanford University School of Medicine. 
Dr. Ophiils is a brother of Miss Louise Ophiils, Librarian of the 
Lane Medical Library and we all extend our sincere sympathy 
to her in her hour of sorrow. 


Dr. Ophiils passed away on April 27, 1933. 
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